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1 48 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXI 

Die Stahlindnstrie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika in 
ihren heutigen Produktions- und Absatz-Verhaltnissen. Von Dr. 
Hermann Levy. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1905. — x, 364 pp. 

This book is the most valuable study of the American steel industry 
that has yet appeared. The author, who spent the year 1904 investi- 
gating the conditions here at first-hand, has tried to describe the pres- 
ent position of our steel industry and its possibilities as a competitor 
in the world-market, and he has performed his difficult task well. Dr. 
Levy's investigations cover the production of pig iron, steel ingots, 
rails, structural material, wire and tin plate. His study of pig iron may 
be taken as an illustration of the method used. 

First there is given a rapid sketch ot the growth and westward 
movement of the industry from the time of the Civil war. The past 
and present cost of producing ore and coke is carefully studied. 
Transportation rates and methods are investigated in detail, and the 
effective protection afforded to Pittsburg against European and eastern 
iron by the high freight rates of the 70's is pointed out. The enormous 
cheapening of labor cost by better machinery and methods is shown, 
and the marvelous savings due to combination and integration are re- 
duced, as far as possible, to terms of dollars and cents. The effect of 
the tariff on production is judiciously stated. All this leads to a de- 
tailed study of present costs. 

Next follows an excellent discusson of price-movements and the 
forces causing them. The source and character of demand, the influ- 
ence of the tariff under various conditions, and the price policy of the 
great producers, are all subjected to careful examination. Thus we ob- 
tain a basis for comparing costs and prices that develops many interest- 
ing results. 

The same general method is used in discussing each of the other 
branches of production, the emphasis shifting as the case may require. 
It is needless to say that the most interesting questions involved center 
in the tariff and the organization of the industry. 

The tariff, as our author shows, has widened the range of fluctuation 
of prices by raising them inordinately in times of brisk demand, thus 
stimulating the building of new establishments producing at high cost, 
a process which leads in turn to over-production and the downward 
plunge of prices. Consequently we find widely varying costs as be- 
tween different producers. The tariff enables the inefficient small pro- 
ducer to keep alive by guaranteeing very high prices when times are 
good, and yet benefits the trust by shutting out its efficient foreign 
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competitor until prices have overtopped the foreign cost plus freight 
and duty. The tin plate industry, " the prize scholar of the protection 
school," receives a drubbing that ought to send it home crying to its 
mother — to get more protection pap. The whole discussion of the 
tariff is eminently fair and judicious, reminding one of Taussig. Dr. 
Levy very sensibly concludes that the iron and steel duties are no longer 
necessary for developing our giant infant industries, that by artificially 
raising prices at home they hamper exports and retard the growth of 
shipbuilding and other industries dependent on cheap steel. 

Concerning organization, the results of this study are no less signifi- 
cant. From the standpoint of industrial efficiency, the economy of 
the integrated concern is abundantly demonstrated. The United 
States Steel Corporation is credited, rightly in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, with producing steel more cheaply than any of its competitors. 
Its advantage consists primarily in its control of the best ore and coke 
lands, and diminishes in those lines of production where raw material 
forms a relatively small element in cost, being least, perhaps, in tin 
plate. Moreover, where tremendous plant and continuous large out- 
put are required, as in rail manufacture, competitors are few and pool- 
ing is easy ; hence the rail monopoly. The over-capitalization of the 
trust demands dividends and cripples it as a competitor ; hence it seeks 
a steady trade and stable profits rather than war to the death, even 
though its industrial position may be such as to insure victory. The 
discussion of the steel corporation's price policy shows the operation 
of the price-making forces under various conditions of quasi-monopoly. 

A sane consideration of the United States in the world market brings 
the book to an end. For the present, the tariff and the overcapitali- 
zation of the trust will keep us at home. Even with these influences 
removed, we shall not destroy our European competitors. With 
cheaper labor, they will turn to the manufacture of highly -finished pro- 
ducts, for which we shall, as heretofore, furnish the raw materials, and 
an international division of labor will be the result. 

Dr. Levy has not escaped without a few errors of statement, but 
most of them are unimportant. The discussion of early freight rates 
is unsatisfactory , and the method of determining them used on page 26 
is wholly wrong, but the error does not invalidate the conclusion as to 
the effective protection afforded by early railroad rates. In some cases 
a more definite indication of the sources from which the various statis- 
tical data are drawn would increase the value of the work. A tendency 
to a rather uncritical comparison of costs and prices occasionally ap- 
pears, but it may be more apparent than real. A more extended dis- 
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cussion of the southern iron situation would have been welcome. These 
are, however, mere matters of detail, and detract little from the gen- 
eral excellence of the work, which will stand as a careful, interesting 
and suggestive study of the American steel industry in its present-day 
relations. It is to be hoped that the Bureau of Corporations, in its in- 
vestigation of the industry , may see fit to carry yet farther many of the 
lines of inquiry so profitably pursued in this excellent work. 

Henry Raymond Mussey. 
Brvn Mawr College. 

Restrictive Railway Legislation. By Henry S. Haines. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — 355 pp. 

This book is the formal statement of a course of lectures delivered 
at the Boston University Law School, and is characterized in conse- 
quence by a rapid survey of each phase of railroad activity rather than 
by an exhaustive treatment of the problem suggested by its title. The 
latter half of the discussion is confined to the questions of rate-making 
and regulation, but the introductory chapters have to do with the his- 
tory and practical problems of incorporation , finance , construction and 
operation. This book is valuable not because it is a contribution 
to our knowledge of railroad economics, which it is not, but rather 
because it presents the matured judgment of a man, who, having en- 
joyed a rich experience as a railroad manager, now views the question 
from the standpoint of an observer. 

It is a pleasure, in passing, to note his condemnation of the voting 
trust as a financial device, and his plain speaking concerning railroad 
accidents, which he charges to the negligence of employees and to ad- 
ministrative mismanagement. But in this season of lively controversy 
over the policy to be pursued by the national government in the matter 
of railroad regulation, we turn with most interest to the later chapters, 
and find that the author is to be classed among the supporters of the 
presidential policy. He feels that there is no other way to insure sub- 
stantial justice except to clothe the Commission with power to fix a rate 
for the future. Whether or not this rate should go into effect at once, 
pending appeal, should be determined largely by a consideration as to 
where the greater burden of irreparable damage would fall. If, as is so 
often maintained by the railroads, the enforcement of the order would 
seriously disturb existing business relations and affect rates over a wide 
territory, there would then in the judgment of the writer be good 
reason for an ad interim suspension of the order. No general rate- 



